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Well Met 


HEN the P. &O. liner s.s. Canton sailed from Southamp- 

ton on February 10, among her passengers were Rajaiah 
and Mrs. Paul, returning home to India. During the brief 
six months of their sojourn ‘R.D.’ has reinforced with intimate 
friendship our carlier appreciation of his vigorous editorship 
of The Lamp, vid his wife, Annie, has brightened the grey- 
ness of an English winter with her beautiful sari. 

Arriving last September in time for the Staff Conference, 
'R.D.' has since travelled widely and met Toc H members in 
many parts of Britain. Before leaving, we asked him to set 
down his impressions of Toc H in this country. This he 
has done, and in the following pages will be found his com- 
ments, not devoid of criticism. 

While the Pauls have been over here as our honoured guests 
great constitutional changes have been taking place in their 
own country and on January 26, India became a Republic 
within the Commonwealth. On that day, President Rajendra 
Prased, after an exchange of goodwill messages between India 
and Britain, described India’s continuing membership of the 
British Commonwealth as a "unique development not limit- 
ing Indian freedom in any way". - 

The survival and continued ‘liveliness’ of Toc H in India 
isa Family development in which we all rejoice. In a land of 
400 million inhabitants, its small scattered Branches and 
groups form but a microscopic minority. The difficulties 
which beset them are great, but they are being faced with 
courage and a strength of purpose that demand our sympa- 
thetic Support. Towards an understanding, we commend to 
readers the current instalment of Alec Churcher's account of 
his recent journeyings, printed clsewhere in this number. 
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A Flowering Torch 


"Did these men dream, OF die before they dream'd, 
I 


: root and fill the land, 
Their Torch-flow'r would take Peete seos, 


Bran 
i Id stretch strong t 
Moat VN des of isles, both smoll and Bret -— 
That mu s be glad thereof. -B.C. 


Would within twenty year 
O MEANS EASY to set down on paper one's 
Toc H in England. One hardly feels 
competent to give any opinion at all when gee s Tum Pa o 
so short, limited to certain parts of the country E d so er ed. 
Sojourners are notoriously prone to pass obitei Z' t 1n respect 
of the countries they visit and the people they see; and it is 
equally well-known that such opinions are apt to bs -n« almost 
always are superficial and sometimes ill-mannered ss well. But 
one may be pardoned when one did not volunteer but has 
only been persuaded to put down one’s impressions and when 
one has had certain unusual advantages. 1 specially came to 
study Toc H over here and have been given special opportuni- 
ties to sec some typical parts of the Movement in this country 
at all levels. But it must be made clear that not only 
do l give my impressions very tentatively and hesi- 
tantly, but make no claims to their validity; and whatever 
| say, whether in praise or as advice, is sincere and is said in 
a spirit of love. My criticisms are not being made in a super- 
cilious spirit; and my praise, I am convinced, is fully deserved. 


New Growth 


It must bs said at the very outset that Toc H in this country 
Appears to "cry ali dx a : 
ipe E ^ m sen much alive and is indeed very active. lt 
a € Pane à recognised position in the Christian life 
dia E There is general knowledge among thc 
p m poo are interested in such matters as to what Toc H 
Si at It sets out to do: m" E P 3 
and 
has so far made is ack f the spiritual contribution it 
present moment it LEP iR aappreciated. AM 
seems to be on the 
and to be ready ‘ eve of a great advance 
d to be ready and preparing for an influx g ad d 
§ for an influx of a new life an 


an outburst of new activy I f ost-war letl 8) 
We 
4 he period [9] P 
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l impressions about 
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appears to have been passed. The depletion of membership 
caused by the war is beginning to be made good. Everv 
Area which [ have seen has reported new growth. 

Secondly, Toc H over here has been and is extremely 
fortunate in its leadership—not merely at the top but at all 
levels. The men who form its Central Executive, the Head- 
quarters and Area staff, its Area Executives, District Teams, 
and unit officers are all keen Christian men who “strive to 
listen to the voice of God” and are therefore being wisely led 
and are wisely leading the Movement. Toc H is lucky in 
having secured the services of a large band of voluntary leaders 


who do not grsdge giving an immense lot of their time and 


thinking to tcc H. The Movement is very well organised : 
the division of panning and action between Areas, Districts 
and uni is very wise, the whole machinery is functioning 
well and efficiently. 

Thirdly, Toc SI appears to have fulfilled and to be well 
fulfilling its f:odamental purposes. The type and standard 
of the fellowsiiis inside Toc H is admirable. There is a very 
fine family feeiing which has successfully transcended barriers 
of class and race. It has done some very good jobs 
and the units have made a good impression on the life of 
the local community—though of course in varying degrees. 
It has come to be recognised by the Church and the community 
at large not only as an organisation supplying man-power 
for social work but also helping people to give practical expres- 
sion to their Christianity in their day-to-day lives. Toc H 
has kept close to the plans of its founders and is thoroughly 
Christian. 


Depth and Width 


And now for the other side. Toc H units are far too small 
in size—on an average about fifteen members with just about 
ten to twelve ‘regulars’. This is too small in my opinion to 
produce much perceptible effect on the community round 
about; too small to have adequate man-power for wider and 
bigger jobs than the traditional ones. A dozen Toc H men 
in a community of some thousands cannot do very much and 
cannot make very wide contacts. A total membership of less 
than twenty thousand in a population of forty-two million can 
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over-abundant. Whatever impression 
T in this country is due to the depth of 
to the quality and timbre of its 


. m. 
hardly be said to ve 


Toc H has made so f 


eae ee 
« life and not its width; aiy £ 
bs to the wideness of its range. 


¿pression and not 
E aie ems to be little active attempt to expand. 


And yet there se pe co i 
All Alopen and expansion appear to be is n neha 
‘Hiving off’ and the use of the ‘pivotal man —5ot ya me 
and well-tried methods are the two ways used. But they do 


not seem to be adequate. — "There is no E VM 2 £o to i 
new place where Toc H is unknown and kn Td D" T | 
of and collect people and tell them about Toc H. | hat has 
been and always will be our method in India. We cannot 
hope to expand at all if with our very much isolated com- 
munities we depended on hiving off and on pivotal men, 
When vou have, and you know you have, something worth- 
while to give to people, it is not wrong to try to give it. When 
vou have a well-trained and much-talented group of men set 
apart in order to keep Toc H up to scratch, why not use them 
also to spread the Toc H idea? Why not use them as evange- 
lists rather than, or as much as, pastors. Let them make new 
converts as well as look after the existing flock. If you are 
convinced that Toc H is worthwhile, there need be no hesita- 
tion in doing this. Of course we do not want to make Toc H 
4 mass movement, The very conception of Toc H requires 
that it should consist of hand-picked men—nay, God-picked 
men, dare we say?—and that they should function in small 
but high-powered units. But even so there is still much scope 
for expansion—and a great need, i 


Too many Committees? 


, Secondly, can it be that you are a little over-organised, a 
little top heavy? You do overwork your leaders—both the 
wholetime and the voluntary. The really interested and keen 
Toc H man who has come to a position of leadership in Toc H 
bv his keenness and experience and his willingness to give him- 
self to Tec H is now kept far too busy; has too many meetings 


to à i 

Med pud t Pang committees to sit on, It is surprising 
Yanv OF them do it so willing! 

psv \ 't so willingly and ung i 

as time goes on and they ld EAM. 


= grow older, they will have to give 


OTT 


up most committees, or they will have to give up Branch 
mectings—4s several of them arc now beginning to do. Either 
will be a loss to Toc H. Of course these committees function 
most cfficiently and the work is extremely well done; but 
business efficiency can become a fetish. Do you really need a 
District organisation which is a complete replica of the Area 
organisation ? Surely not in the smaller and more compact 
Areas? The machinery does seem to be too complicated. 
That it works so smoothly and efficiently is a great compliment 
to those who planned and organised it all and to those who are 
running it now. But it is hardly a model for complete adop- 
tion in India. We rather err on the side of over-simplicity 
and far too often we are quite unbusinesslike. 

Toc H has alsc—it seems to me—become a little conven- 
tionalised, & littl: co rigid, a little too inclined to run in 
grooves. ^ little oi its original simplicity, a little of the first 
willingness :5 try zew experiments, a little of its pristine fresh- 
ness seems ^^ have Seen lost. There has been in recent times, 
as far as I can see. no remarkable and outstanding development 
or a departure from the normal such as should characterise a 
live movement. “The wind bloweth as it listeth." We must 
lend ourselves to the Spirit’s guidance and then we shall be 
led. We scem to have become, quite unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally, a little too unwilling to be led. 


Christian Emphasis 


A little more outspokenness about religion, a slightly greater 
emphasis on Toc H being definitely and utterly a Christian 
movement, seems to be necessary. It seems to me that its 
main purpose, which is to make Christians more "lively" (in 
the seventeenth century sense of the term) and to make 
Christians of those who are not now Christians, is being 
slightly camouflaged. There is willingness to accept too 
Many people who are on the outskirts of Christianity and on 
the fringes of church life and who want to be there and to be 
left there—and to leave them there. Toc H should make a 
definite attempt to bring them to a knowledge of God and His 
Christ. It will be folly to water down our Christianity in 
order to please or placate. 
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BENE or efficiency of Toc H is its ability to lead 
ne of thc d 


Christ, to teach men to accept not only their obliga- 
Bre heir fellow-men (which it does very well) but also 
tions to their y xt their obligations to God—a much more 
EE ance of one’s obligations to God 


i by " E "| t 

ficult task because accep uh t 
sands too much—much more than our time and substance— 
bem ourselves, our comforts, conveniences and our con- 


ventions. Pecple feel that they are SM enr M 
sympathetic, honest and kind. Sucha fee ing is E P ES pe 
by their doing Toc H jobs and by Eire Dai 4 iU 
helpful in and outside Toc H. But Christianity em 5 i ye 
they should feel that they arc bad, that they are g m nce 
of pity and not approbation. A real vision o E s, and 
must necessarily be, at first a very humiliating experi: 


Toc H over here seems to be a little too ‘exch ive. It 
has a tendency to keep its keenest men to itself. - real 
keen Toc H man is not now helping enough in ote ;0ve- 


ments. This is partly because Toc H demands too much of 
his time and talents. Men become exclusive possessions of 
Toc H. Toc H must release them and let them get inside 
other movements in order to energise and Christianise tnem. 
Toc H must also become better known. Still far too many 
people in England think of it as an ex-service association or as 
a social service league. The membership has not filtered down 
low enough or seeped up high enough; and the present mem- 
bership seem to be a little unwilling to import other sorts into 
the unit because it may spoil the prevailing fellowship. 
Meetings have become too much like one another and very 
much of a set type. There are far too many outside speakers, 
and units are in danger of becoming merely debating societies. 
The meetings are mostly dull—too purposeful and not ‘jolly’ 
EE OCA nec happiness that should 
face. If meetin $ are QU: NM £ Pe aS 
TN E: T vi e morc attractive, perhaps we shall 
done are just the dan M Qua ape 
EE o. o tional ones, and there has been little 
If y Or imagination displayed in planning them. 
l'oc H is unique in a very real sense. Jti 3 
unusual combinati f pur MSS o arvalla amd 
ation or purposeful Christian living and over- 
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g happiness of mind and spirit; and of practical helpful- 


- flowing ; : Sn ; 
ness without ostentatious piety. We want to bc disciples in 


Toc H, those who are just led —by Gcd's Spirit. 

Toc H has succeeded in teaching men to love and serve. 
Ir must now begin to teach them to worship. Our units have 
erown to expect the padre to come and take prayers always, 
and several padres (and all good padres are very busy men)— 
turn up late in the cvening just in time and in order to say 
prayers. for the Family. "This is not right. The members 
should be encouraged and trained to take Family Prayers, and 
the whole unit must learn a little morc of corporate worship at 
their meetings: and vcr only in their corporate communions. 


R.D.P. 
EI. 10M ee 
Fae Honorary Treasurer 
The Centrai o € have received with great regret the 
resignation ci ihe © n. Treasurer, Witttam A. Hurst, 0.B.E., 
pp. Who wes eppo cd to his office by the Central Council 


in April, 1924. 

The story «i hew William Hurst came into Toc H in 1919 
as the result oi a chance visit by Tubby, who wanted the first 
prospectus typed, was told in the Jounwar in August, 1924, 
and is to be found in The Birth of a Movement (“A True 
Fishing Story”). Since those early days he has watched over 
the finances of the Movement with unceasing care, constantly 
in consultation and for twenty-five years presiding every month 
until recently over the mcetings of the Central Finance Com- 
mittee. He it was who inaugurated the Toc H Builders’ 
scheme and directed it personally for many years. Now, 
under doctor’s orders, he has asked to be allowed to make way 
fora younger man. The Central Council, of which as a Vice- 
President of the Corporation he remains a member ex officio, 
will doubtless wish to express appreciation at the annual 
meeting in April. 

As his successor as Hon. Treasurer, the Central Council 
Will be asked to appoint the Hon. Donan S. CAMPBELL, M.C., 
l^. a member of the Central Executive from 1937 to 1948, 
Chairman for four years, and now Deputy Chairman of the 
Central Finance Committee. 
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Indian Prospect—111 


f seting with are b. 
g in this instalment tells of meeting with a remark 


ALEC CHURCHE Toc H influence to the villages, 


able Branch and of the spr ead. of 
+ BOB WATSON’S warm invitation eed E 
and my luggage in his bungalow in t * ONG o 
Mfr Cathedral and from that time pude is ers my 
ional base. The house 1s situated in a largely Moham- 
CETT E f a Thousand Lights 
medan district, close to the Mosque of a ^ ghts, 
and for a little while I got a good deal of childish pleasure from 
the romantic sound of this name with all its suggestion of the 
Arabian Nights. Buying a ticket ona bus for such destina- 
tion seemed to transform the vehicle into a magic -i:ret and 
myself into a handsome troubadour (heavily di: uised, of 
course), on some romantic quest. But after a white | began 
to discover that there were other ingredients than g!amour in 
South Indian nights. Mosquitoes, house lizards and even 
squirrels invaded my bedroom, while the noise of trafhe in 
the main road outside ceased only after the last hand-beil had 
clanged from the last nocturnal sweetmeat-vendor’s handcart 
and began again well before the sudden eastern dawn. But 
swim before breakfast in the Bay of Bengal, turning a Nelson 
tye to a large tastefully-worded notice reading “Dancer or 
BEING EATEN BY SHarks’, would soon wash away all recollec- 
tions of a restless night and brace one to face the new day with 
new vigour, F 


Contrasting Units 


. Visits to two other South Indian units had been arranged 
for me before Christmas, and before I had really settled down 
in Madras l was off again on my travels. These two units 
"d imos sking contrast. The first was at a small coun- 
prs prem; first experience of Indian life 
a oko y. : y Indi n host was early at the 
Nom me but rain once again prevented any 

e exploration of the town. There is a large hospi- 


tal and medical coll | 
3 cge here run by an American mission, and 


OO ü 


Madras : 


a number oi Americans were present at the large meeting 
which 1 had to sddress in the evening. This was followed by 
a supper cors.sting of rice and curry, eaten with the 
fingers off plaintain-leaves, washed down with a sweet 
wheaten drink, thick and rather pleasant. The unit here was 
in its very early days and there was only one Toc H member 
in the place, but it has since, I hear, been making steady 
progress. 

Next morning I caught a very early train back to Madras and 
left again the same night for the Kolar Gold Field where I 
arrived at 5.30 a.m. This time my host was a British colonel, 
now superintendent at one of the mines. The whole 
community here, numbering about 134,000, is entirely 
dependent on the gold-mining industry and is maintained in 
an area previously a barren waste. There are about 200 British, 
mainly mine-managers, engineers, etc., and many thousands 
of Indian miners, for the most part illiterate. Toc H 
inevitably draws its membership from the British, although 
there were one or two Indians and Anglo-Indians present at 
the meeting at which I spoke. Preparations were in hand 
for the annual Children’s Christmas Party run by the Branch, 
and the colonel’s bungalow was filled with an amusing assort- 
ment of toys which had been collected for repair and redistribu- 
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tuon IG certun y has nade 1 place or itself in the E. 
| 0 H 5 l ! as ma p ` fi l 
i I 3 l ty 
NEN : Cc 
| 0 1S 18Okt ¢ d community i i à : 


u 
S is In all sorts of w: 
p" Hum s the ad seemed fierce and tense- 
In Calcutta 


<i vas almost t or a smiling 
us m Um seem happier and jaughter comes into its 
In the south people s : 


(S thing do wi - 
Climate, perhaps. has something to ith it 
xe south has been spared Hindu- 


Bengalis h 


he exception to see a smiling face, 


north. 


own again. 
and the fact that on th 
Muslim troubles. 


e whole th 


At Palamcottah 


eck between Christmas and the You 
town called Palamcottah in “he south- 


| spent the w 
in a small country t 
castern tip of the Indian peninsula. E^ 
At the station |. had my first experience of the crsrming 
Indian custom of garlanding, tor no less than four ^agrant 
garlands of jasmine and rosc-petals werc hung rou rey neck 
as I stepped from the train, each garland being «c on: panied 
hy a token gift of a lime. 
The Palamcottah Branch of Toc H is a truly ;cmzrkable 
onc. Apart from the Bishop, who is its padre, and two other 
British padres, it is an all-Indian affair (except for missionaries 
there are now practically no Europeans in these parts), and 
although its membership is only about fifteen its influence in 
the town is altogether out of proportion to its size. The Muni- 
cipal Chairman— a Hindu—by whom I was later entertained 
to tea, told me that it was to this small body of Christians that 
he and his Council had learned to look for help in connection 
I with anything for the welfare of the town and especially of 
its poorer citizens. He expressed a desire himself to become 
a b cL nim shar while his friendship and 
membership could only be a "Ch ORE MET. 
CUIU e at seme c E to Christians. Later in the 
children of the town's t. à Enero Dior. Eb fors 
"untouchables"— live together jn "c TES cr d PAM 
town. This colany has been oc ae atthe edge.of t 
and, as a result, great m nr Ri adopted by Toc H 
conditions under which $e de o have been made E. Oe 
98 avengers and their families live. 
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The priz at the scavenger's colony, with the Jobmaster of 
“alamcottah Brauch, on right 


The spoi-. ented with a gathering of the whole colony for 
the ineviicble orzy of the speech-making in which Indians 
delight. After I had replied, through an interpreter, to the 
Municipal Chairman’s fulsome welcome, a young lad stepped 
forward, alter much whispering and prodding from the rear, 
and witli the aid of a good deal of prompting delivered himself 
of an address of thanks on behalf of the colony's Youth League. 
This document, written of course in Tamil, was subsequently 
handed to me. The following is a translation : 

Honoured Sir, 

We extend to you a very cordial welcome this evening. It would 
be a difficult task for us to tell you all that Toc H has done for us 
within the short time at our disposal, and I shall content myself with 
same of the main items of work in our colony. 

Firstly, it was loc H which started the school which we have now 
in our colony. Tt was at first started as a night school by ‘Toc H 
and a teacher was maintained by them. "Phe school was subsequently 
taken up by the Municipality and run as a day school. We are very 
grateful to ‘Voc H for the lead that they gave in this matter. 

Secondly, they organised a Youth League in the colony and they 
taught us many outdoor games and they encouraged us by the mem- 
bers themselves playing with us... 
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; larly conducted sports 
: i istmas they have regu à 
irdly, during Christm: cy E ee 
gs children and have been giving us all a Christmas We 


i yitisonas 
used to have quite a big feast, but now it Is 0 
A . . i$. 
estricted food supplie a, 
to Finally they have been our spokesmen Im Dua. 
iev 2 to the. Municipal Authorities. Through their help a 
Monum have been redressed. 


“r of our grievances ; 
great number o f m ; 
We may sum up all that we have got to sa) about them in the 


following words : 'Ztey are our very good friends”. 


We beg to remain, dear Sir, 
"Tug MEmners or THE Yourn LEAGUE OF 


Tur ScavENGERS’ Coony, Paramcorrall. 

The paragraph about the redress of their grievances no doubt 
had reference to the episode of the scavengers strisc a year 
earlier. The story of this was later told me by S. J. Raiendram, 
the Branch chairman. Here it is in his words: 


maller scale owing 


Owing to Communist influence the scavengers of the town sud. 
denlv decided to go on strike. ‘hey marched in a body ound the 
town with black flags and finally went to the river bed, ancl scuatted 


down and refused to move from there. They refused to listen to 
the Municipal Officers, and on a complaint by the Municipal Chair- 
man some of the leaders were arrested and detained in jaii, but this 
did not seem to case matters. Finally Toc H Palamcottah was 
approached by the Municipal Authorities to intervene in the matter. 
As most of the young fellows were members of the Youth League 
started by Toc H, two of our members went to the river bed and 
sat down with the scavengers and after a three-hour talk with them 
managed to persuade them to return to their work. Toc H supplied 
their mid-day meal on the river bed, which contributed not a little 
to the success of the negotiations, They were brought back to their 
quarters 1n motor-vans and the joy-ride made them very cheerful 
So on tld svang ey had forgotten all 
MBA INS ete t md stri > Earlier in the day, at our 
and afterwards p felt Tm S Pie ae d cle 
me uem 2. E ry happy that a difficult situation had 
een : us Bei in Palamcottah with special quarters 
r lepers, nd school, a school for the deaf and dumb, and 

a large so-called Borstal School. Wi h all i 
some touch and in several of them ; D EE 
able ices So bin f i em 1s actively at work. I was 
8 ofall of them, and at the Borstal School 


had to spea q y y 3 
pe ik on the Sund 1 al 
, of My visit. to the sm il 
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Village reception. committee 


of Christian cvs in the institution at a service for which Toc H 
is regularly responsible. 

But perhaps ine most important achievement of Toc H in 
Palamcottah is that it has drawn together into a single close 
fellowship the different elements within the Christian com- 
munity. The evil of caste, centuries-old, cannot be suddenly 
abolished at a stroke of the pen, and even among Christians 
its dividing legacy persists. No other Christian society in 
South India, the Bishop told me, has made such progress in 
welding Christians once of differing caste into a single 
"family". This twofold witness of an all-embracing 
Christian fellowship and of practical Christian service offers to 
Indian Christians, as indeed to Toc H members all the world 
over, an opportunity of spreading the Gospel without preach- 
ing it—a way open to the simplest and humblest whose 
eloquence of life may teach more than sermons. 


Spreading Influence 


From Palamcottah, too, the influence of Toc H is beginning 
to spread to the villages round about. On the afternoon of 
my arrival I set off with a number of local members to visit 
a village about twenty miles away, sixteen miles by road and 
for the last four following an uncertain track across a barren 
and cactus-studded plain. On the outskirts of the village the 
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with a “band” of drums and a 
» ; : . 
aiting with the inevitable garlands 
ace in the centre of 
able bananas 


headman and village d 
oden pipe or two were 
Me l MEM z T M o M. ee M. 

village. Here I sat an m 
en Diis children sang and HE Min 
danced for my delectation. Then the spe OE DER 

Bi I found myself on my feet, fumbling for words with 
Ph to express myself, with Re Ron or di 
village squatting at my feet. Standing i us in s d a 
ring of mud huts with the tall palmyra trees etc : ey P 
azure sky, I had a sudden vision of 47 Francis Street and o 
my little office there and of the Youth Service Committee in 
session in the basement, and J am bound to sav they all seemed 


a little irrelevant! 


Men who are asking Jor Toc H 

In this and in two other vill 
has been lending a helping hand. 
with the young men of the vil] 


another they had i i i 
s y had been able to help in settling a dispute with a 


ages which I visited later Toc H 
In one they had worked 
age in digging a new well: in 
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neighbouring village. Here they had been instrumental in 
getting a school going and had collected a group of young 
men in the place who had undertaken to work to improve 
sanitation and cleanliness in general. I met these young men, 
all Christians, in the spotlessly clean schoolhouse with its mud 
walls and sanded floor before I left and found them eager to 
have a branch of Toc H in the village; in fact I found thev 
already regarded themselves as one. None spoke any English 
so that conversation was difficult. The spread of Toc H as a 
society to remote villages such as this presents a tremendous 
problem, though its influence through service can certainly 
become felt. It seems doubtful if for the moment at any rate 
any units in the ordinary sense of the word can be formed, but 
the South Indian Regional Executive is giving close attention 
to the matier and there is a likelihood that after R. D. 
Paul's return sorne more experiments will be tried. After all, 
eighty per cent. of India’s entire population live in villages 
such as these and the case for bringing Toc H, at least to those 
of them that are Christian or partly Christian, is overwhelming. 
[t was expressed to me very movingly in a letter from a Palam- 
cottah member. 


... India is a country of villages. There is no village without 
a division in it. Every Christian village may have a few goad 
Christians who will go to church regularly, read Bible and pray 
daily, and will think that is enough. But they will have no fellow- 
ship and friendship among them which we have in Toc H. I hope 
this kind of friendship will unite them into one village without any 
division, 


Moreover the Church teaches the people to do good, but they 
don’t know how, when, where, and to whom to do good. Here is 
Toc H which gives an opportunity how, when, where, to whom to 
do good. This kind of service will help the good Christians for 
their growth of Christian life. Otherwise they think that only 
prayer and reading Bible and going to church is the duty of a good 
Christian. Within a few months they become tired of it and become 
normal Christian again. Therefore I believe that Toc H will keep 
up the Christian spirit and allow it to take root in the heart. 


.lthink it would be hard to find a better statement of the 
simple fundamentals of Toc H than this. A.G.C. 
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the United States on a 


«7 ; üng returned from | 
W Tussy, having EET busy ac aif 


Norwegian oi-tanker on January 


1 ws an 1 1 m« [0] her laces. 
allo /S al ] jn mat Y p ; ; 
“ie . : af I - N rthern and 
p: BARKIS continucs his travels this month to INO and 


Southern Rhodesia, then to the Transvaal and Natal. i 
Sypney C. Ganty, Hon. Treasurer of Toc H in Argentina, 
now in England on business for several months. i 4 
vf Drigadier Frep CuicroN, n.s.o., Hon. alan CO 
missioner clect (1951), has been welcomed: by the | entral 
Executive in London and invited to attend their mectings this 


UR 


year. 
V Dick Samek, Jobmaster of Chandler group in Western 
Australia, will be visiting Branches between Exeter and Perth 
(Scotland) and Sheffield from March 20 to April 21. 
Y: The Silver Jubilee Festival of Toc H in AvusrnaL14 is to be 
held in Melbourne from March 19 to 26. 
** Centra CouxciLLons for the years 1948-50 go out of office 
at the end of the Annual Meeting on April 22 and 23. 
Arrangements are now being made for Branches to clect their 
Councillors for 1950-32. 
** Tne Toc H Pirerimace will leave London on July 8 for 
the Old House at Poperinghe and travel thence to witness the 
OBERAMMERGAU Passion Pray on July 16, returning on July 22. 
Members wishing to join it should register their names with 
the General Secretary now. 
EDEN bs National Festival. to be held in London on 
A lis B gatherings will be the fashion this year 
eee e ME ng Arca rallies are arranged so far: 
NSHIRE at Skegness, April 1-2; Sourn-Western at 


uas April 29; Easr ANGLIAN at Norwich, May 21: 
NORTHERN at Durham, July 8-9. 


% A Toc H party 
Camp, SEVENOAKS, f 
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will work and play at the AcricunruraL 
rora September 2 to 9. 


E 


y In response to the Week's Good Cause appeal broadcast by 
cured leper on January 15, B.E.L.R.A. received over £12,300. 
A fine tribute to meet a great nced! 


The Elder Brethren 


Barnes.—In December, Crarzes Barnes, aged 74, a member 
of Troon (Camborne) Branch. Elected 2.8.’41. 

BickNeLL.—On January 25, STANLEY BICKNELL (‘Bicky’), a 
member of Slough Branch. Elected 12.1.31. 

BuckNaLr.—On November 20, James BuckwaLr, aged 72, a 
member of Willenhall Branch. Elected 23.7. 28. 

Catper.—On January 19, Daxter CALDER, aged 48, a mem- 
ber of Buenos Aires Branch. Formerly, for several years, 
Warden of Mark I, South America. Elected 1.2.25. 

Drake.—On January 21, THomas Bernarp Drake, aged 52, 
a member of Wellingborough Branch. Elected 30.3.33. 

Hewer On December 28, Jack Hewer, aged 34, a member 
of Gloucester Branch. Elected 31.10.33. 

Hut.—On January 17, Jonn Hitt, aged 84, a member of 
St. Thomas (Exeter) Branch. Elected 13.3.37. 

Hucues.—On January 20, Stantey H. Hucues, a member 
and one-time Pilot of Watford Branch. Elected 7.1.28. 

Parkincton.—On November 17, Ciirrorp Warp PARKING- 
ton (‘Parky’), aged 51, the Secretary and Treasurer of Leek 
48 group, and also Secretary of North Staffs District. Elected 
LI 3m . 

nea On November 20, Wittiam Henry Puen, aged 78, 
a member of Weston Rhyn Branch. Elected 31.1.'44. 

Raz.—On January 23, the Rev. Cyiur. Meisn Rae, aged 60, 
the Padre of West Moors Branch. Elected 30.5.38. 

SneLt.—On November 19, Joun B. SNELL, aged 85, a mem- 
ber of Stonegate Branch. Elected 27.2.31. 

Sracknouse.—On December 6, Frank ALEXANDER STACK- 
HOUSE (‘Arex’), a founder member and Pilot of Padiham 
Branch. Elected 16.3.34. 

Witsos.—On December 11, Grorce G. WILson, aged 77, 
à member of Glastonbury Branch. Elected 31.12.47. 
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ROUND ABOUT SUEZ 


HERE IS ONE THING to be said about Toc H in the 
Canal Zone. The Officers of the Fanara Group seldom 
stagnate in their jobs for years on end. Not only Arabs are 
nomadic. For instance, the Chairman in January last year 
was by the summer installed in East Africa; before the end of 
January the Padre was posted to Suez; the young Pilot, 
appointed at Easter, returned to England in August; the Secre- 
tary, appointed in August, had to resign in November, to be 
succceded by an cx-hosteller of the Brothers’ House in London; 
the new Padre came home in December. The 4o; polloi are 
equally restless, ind so it goes on. How, then, does Toc H 
in Fanara survive at all? The answer is, of course, that the 
wind that blows men out of the place tends also to blow others 
into it. This, together with Frank Coleman-Cross and the 
club for which he has been responsible for several years, in 
his absence so well presided over by Arthur Servante, has 
assured the survival of the group. Looking to Fanara as their 
home base, Toc H Service Members are by now sprinkled 
about the Middle East; either individually or as small, informal 
‘circles’. With all this coming and going the group never- 
theless finds it possible to meet regularly once a week and to 
do something uscful. A small team reports at the hospital 
library every evening and both the books and the building have 
been renovated. The hospital authorities think they are 
making a good job of it. A considerable amount of corporate 
work was also undertaken in connection with the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition at Fayid. But it is probable that Fanara’s 
best job is providing the sort of friendship one can lean against 
at a time when something solid is in personal demand. 
For at the Club there is a small Chapel, and although their 
latest report deals with tangible matters of fact, the spiritual 
strength emanating from this source is likely to be no less a 
Matter of fact for being intangible. 
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A COLONIAL CRUSADE 


Lwanga, now studying for the 


examination of the Chartered Society of Physiotherapists at 
the special training school of the National Institute for the 
Blind in London. He was born in a mud hut outside Kam- 
pala, Uganda, and, being appalled by the squalor and misery 
and superstition around him, he was fired with the ambition 
to become a doctor. The outlook was not encouraging. 
However, he matriculated and eventually qualified in 1942, | 
and after some hospital experience was transferred to the Kara- 
moojo District on the border of the Sudan. He arrived at the 
new hospital just when a severe outburst of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis was at its height, but with poor equipment and 
half-trained nurses he gradually got it under control. One 
day in 1945 he tried to focus a camera, but all he could 
sce was a dazzling light. When he awoke the next morning 
he could still see nothing but this dazzling brightness. And 
then suddenly the lights went out. à 
When he had got used to the idea he learnt Braille, studied 
physiotherapy and finally came to England to quality as a 
member of the Chartered Society of Physiotherapists which 
is where we began. When he has qualified Lwanga intends 
to return to East Africa to work for the blind there. | 
Which brings us to Part Il. The Colonial Office and the 
rond Institute for the Blind have now combined to set up 
spend pew Nom the British Empire Society for the 
» with an ofhce at 53 Victoria Street, S.W.1 T] 
Ru is John Wilson who, himself blind, races E. 
ncar East. The Ed. x EUN colores in Africa and the 
which they isis to E S S ie the size of the problem 
go by—only great numbers 2: blind m deat n d o 
away pathetically among Afri people of all ages, hidden 
thought A AIR ae a 2) villages. There were 
times the blind population Tm Africa alone, that is four 
together. The causes are 2 Ee and America put 
Various; disease tolerated by 


ignorance and i 
bred in an unhealthy environment blinding 


pests such as the trach yi 
i: rachoma fly and the dreaded “buffalo gnat”. 


There is an African, named 


mE ooo 


The new Association is to be organised rather on B.E.L.R.A. 
yes with committees 1n Britain and overseas. Its purpose is 
to prevent, to cure where it can, and to teach these blind people 
the road to independence through handicrafts. . White men 
are accustomed to the idea of welfare and rehabilitation—but 
it is still something of a novelty to black. Tomorrow schools 
are to be provided and experiments tried with mobile clinics 
designed to penetrate into the bush. Today we welcome our 
new neighbour in Victoria Street, for his is a work after our 


own hea rt 


REMINDER FROM MONTREAL 


lu 


Every now and then someone stumbles across a modest page 
of domestic history, and since the past so often contains inspira- 
tion for the future the page is worth sharing among us. This 
time the ‘somcone’ is Tubby and the history is that of Mon- 
treal, extracted froni an old member, Roscoe Chaffey. 

Toc H in Montreal now consists of a small group of older 
men, who feel the need of younger men to take up the many 
jobs of service waiting to be done, plus three groups of the 
Women's Section. It began in 1922 and several years later 
initiated the Voluntary Blood Transfusion Service. It was in 
1929 that thc first voluntary transfusions seem to have been 
given by people other than relatives and friends. In that year 
Toc H undertook the work, first at the Royal Victoria Hospital 
and then at others. By 1931 the calls had become so numerous 
that administrative assistance was necessary and two voluntary 
workers arranged to handle telephone calls by day and night. 
Both demand and service grew steadily until the small com- 
mittee of Toc H and other interested people set up a larger 
organisation, and in future calls were handled by the then 
Health Service of Federated Charities. It was in this way that 
the Montreal Voluntary Blood Transfusion Service came into 
heing and under the subsequent care of the Red Cross it has 
Brown into the present tremendous voluntary service. It may 
be that this service was the first of its kind in Canada, but 
no onc is quite certain. So much for the past; and there will 

* as much again for the future, when a new generation of 
Proneers take over Toc H in Montreal. G.M. 
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‘Getting Weaving” 


ill have a familiar ring lo many cx- 
Sermcemen, Major-GENERAL M. W. M. noo Se tells a a 
venture lo help badly disabled. AAY and VM M p f- 
supporting; of its near foundering and i SUOSEQUCHE assistance 
cendered by a small group of Toc H (members. 

SMALL GATHERING of Toc H members and friends 

mects once a fortnight in London to share in a quick 
meal and spend the remainder of their lunch-timc in listenin 
to a chosen speaker, and in the discussion of problems of out- 
standing interest, At one of these meetings a story was 
unfolded that aroused their keen interest and left them with a 
challenge that could not be ignored. p» 

The speaker was Guy Morton, an ex-Naval « ficer who, 
with great directness and simplicity, told of an idea that had 
come to him and some of his fellow patients while lying 

| . disabled in hospital. Here, he had pondered on the lot of the 
many other ex-Servicemen who, as a result of their injuries, 
were now prevented from leading normal lives. True it was 
that they would be receiving a well-merited pension, but this 
of itself brought slender consolation to a man robbed of all 
creative activity. This lack of purpose in hfe, together with 
inability to contribute his full share to the family, ate deep 
into his spirit. 


Under this tithe, which w 


Pattern and Design 


Vhinking along these lines, he turned to account a know- 
edge of carpet manufacture, and conceived a plan for a nation- 
wide scheme of cottage industries in which disabled ex-Service- 
men and women could be taught in their own homes to weave 
ae Tugs, tapestries and to make fishing-flies and similar 
E es. These could then be marketed for them and, in 
Emm Nr i interest it would bring into their lives. 
help in making financi i 

Wie ma nR ae them financially independent. 
=a pe an . due to his enthusiasm, £12,000 
Bw: raised and “Dexmen Industries Ltd." was born. 
Anglice ; Fachling a job w 


ith speed and precision. 
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Mr. Romeril. k vic Royal Tank Corps, who was disabled in the 
Norma! funding in 1944. at work at his loom 


Men and women were trained on looms which their own dis- 
abled men had made and adapted to fit cach individual 
disability, and soon. there commenced to flow a stream of 
manufactured articles. The quality of this finished work 
reached a high standard of craftsmanship, making it readily 
acceptable by firms of national repute. 


A Technical Hitch 

But, despite initial successes, all was not well. While the 
venture had brought new hope and vitality to r50 disabled 
men and women, it became all too evident that the working 
capital was inadequate to cover the training of workers, as 
well as to provide the essential tools and materials and to 
Market the resultant goods. It seemed as though the Dexmen 
scheme was doomed to fail; but Guy Morton was undaunted 
and he decided to form the Dexmen Training Trust, registered 
under the Charity Act, so that the Navy, Army and R.A.F. 
Benevolent Associations could make grants which under their 
rules, they were precluded from. doing to a trading concern. 

Guy Morton finished his talk and the questions that quickly 
lollowed showed that his story had made a deep impression 


iil 


mmm —X 


composed mainly of professional men. 


on the small group. be done and wondered what 


i st 
ev felt that something 77 RNC re 5 
hey could play to prevent the scheme’s shipwreck. Action 


- :ecussion, and five of them offered their services 
eo eee ae a members of the new Executive to set 
Peer m on a firm basis; by a happy MMC 
volunteers included a Business Consultant, an Accountant, a 
Banker, a Stockbroker and a Solicitor. EER a. 

After a thorough investigation the Consu oo Plo o 
produce a most encouraging report. The scheme (un practi- 
cable and some of its results had already exceeded expectations. 
Originally, it had been estimated that the production rate of a 
badly disabled man would only be equal to fifty per cent. of 
that of an able-bodied worker. In practice it had been found 
that, once proficiency had been achieved, the initial disability 
could be, to a great extent, offset. In marketing the finished 
products, while it would be futile to attempt compctition with 
mass-produced factory articles, in the field of hand-made craft 
products they could more than hold their own. The burden 
which had proved too heavy for the criginal scheme to bear 
was the three-fold one of training the workers, purchase of the 
tools and materials and simultaneously marketing of the goods 
produced. 

Back to the Loom 


Meanwhile, the four other Toc H members had also been 
helping with their varied experience and it was found possible 
for the scheme to take a fresh lease of life. The Navy, Army 
and R.A.F. Benevolent Associations have made grants sufh- 
cient to put forty of the trained men back on production. But 
the situation is still precarious and must remain so until sum- 
cient financial Support can be obtained to cover the cost of 
ER M crude adememen 
bare canvas on which thi HT s ane ane than depierithy 
Interested readers who aur prs i Ping To i 
helo while "Dexi n' i a brats o0, could Un SOS; E 1 

I nen is passing through this critical period, I 

C 
d 


z Be further information about its activities are invited 
rite direct to me at: Dexmen House, 81 Cromwell Road, 


London, S. 
ne S.W.5, M. W. M. MacLean. 3 
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38 
Areas Surveyed | L 
IIi—East Anglian Area A 


AST ANGLIA. for T'oc H purposes, comprises the counties 
A of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge and parts of Hunting- l 
don, the Isle of Ely and the northern part of Essex, in all a | 
piece of country approximately seventy miles square and con- | 
taining a far greater diversity of scenery than is generally sus- | 
pected. The stranger to these parts scems, so very often, to | 
conjure up a picture of the Fens and the Broads as being the 
only features of any note, and for an equally strange reason 
apparently thinks that the inhabitants must also be “terribly 
dull"! Although it is true that the highest point on the map 
is under 450 fect, the landscapes are very far from uninterest- 
ing; in the words of the Psalmist, "'the little hills rejoice on 
every side", and their beauties are heightened by the remark- 
ably clear atmosphere which is unpolluted by factory smoke. 
To appreciate East Anglia to the full, one must know some- 
thing of its historical background, which goes far to explain 
the individuality of the ‘native’. Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni 
who inhabited these parts, in her stubborn resistance to the 
second Roman Invasion exemplified the suspicion and near- 
hostility accorded to intruders and new-fangled ideas. Oliver | 
Cromwell and his crack cavalry, the early Non-Conformists | 
(of some 280 Puritan ministers listed in the first decade of | 
the Seventeenth Century, 96 belonged to the three “manufac- | 
turing" counties of Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex), Coke of Holk- | 
ham, ‘Turnip’ Townshend are but a few of the more modern | 
pioncers from these parts. | 
East Anglians have through the centuries maintained their 
characteristics of dogged independence (“doin’ different" they 
call it) despite all comers, be they Romans, Danes, Normans, 
lemish weavers, or more recently, the hundreds of thousands 
of men and women in the Services stationed on lonely airfields, 
desolate A.A. sites or in bleak Nissen huts “miles from any- 
Where” during the War... together with the prisoners-of-war, 
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KEY TO TOC H BRANCHES AND GROUPS. 


enn 
1. West Noxrork Disrricr: Dersingham, Hunstanton, Kings 
Lynn, Wisbech. 


2. Mip-Nonrorx Disrricr: Castle Acre, East Dereham, Faken- 
ham, Swaffham, Wells-next-the-Sea. 

. N. Norvork Coast Disrricr: Avlsham, Cromer, Holt, 

North Walsham, Sheringham. 


4 Broavs Districr: Bradwell, Bungay, Filby, Gorleston, Gt. 
Yarmouth, Gt. Ormesby, Lowestoft. 


5. Norwicn Disrricr: Attleborough, Costessey, Eaton, Lod- 
don, Norwich, Sprowston, Wymondham. 


I14 
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igees from Eastern Europe, many of whom have made 
their permanent homes here. To these must be added the 
annual influx of holiday-makers to the coastal resorts, the 
Broads, Cambridge and other places of rest and refreshment 
in which the Area abounds. East Anglia has survived all these 
'invasions", absorbing the better influences of the would-be 
conquerors but remaining, typically, East Anglian in outlook. 

The persistence of the local dialects, despite the influence of : 
modern education, is yet another illustration of the way in 
which East Anglians maintain their individuality. It is 
delightful to hear the locals “mardlin’” over a pint of ale; 
their neat sense of humour is enriched by colourful malaprop- 
isms, lengthened vowels, double negatives and a whole host of 
local words and expressions, all of which have a most insidious 
effect on the stranger. 

Because East Anglia has always been an agricultural region i 
with no heavy industries to note (Ipswich and Norwich are 
the only two manufacturing towns of any size in the Area) 
the pace of life is the countryman’s, linked closely with the 
farming year and the slow processes of nature. The tourist 
scason and, in the autumn, the arrival of the herring fleets, 
add interest to the coastal towns’ preoccupations, but has little 
effect on the farmers further inland whose sole gain is another 
crop of broken bottles and litter left in the wake of picnickers. 

The total population is well under one-and-a-half millions 
spread over an arca which comprises one-tenth of the total area 
of England. A third of our people live in the five boroughs 
of Colchester, Cambridge, Ipswich, Norwich and Great Yar- 
mouth (and only eight Toc H Branches among them). There 
are but seven, or eight, other towns with populations of over 
10,000, The overall pattern is of a greater density of people 
—__ rt eee 
6. Wzsr Surrork District: Beck Row, Brandon, Mildenhall, 
Santon Downham. 

7. Cromweii. Disrricr: Cambridge, Huntingdon, Saffron 
Walden, Trumpington. 

8. Basr Surrorx Disrricr: Felixstowe, Framlingham, /pswich. 
Stowmarket, Trinley. 

9. Concnesrer Disrricr: Brightlingsea, Clacton-on-Sea, 
Colchester, Dovercourt. 


and reft 
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he region, with a framework of smal] 
he more diffused agricultural com. 
The University town of Cambridge 
as the Regional administrative 
ble place within easy reach 


on or near the edges of t 
market towns serving t 
munities in the middle. 
also acts, rather uncom fortably, a 
centre—for lack of any more suita 
of all six counties. 


Herein lies the root of all our difficulties about ‘transport’ 


: Sf jous. Isolation is a very real 
for which East LEE e dictate [e eon B. 
pae lan aG lla so far as the Public Services are con- 
always be a cin fa xplain why Suffolk appears to be 
cerned. This goes far to exp Ben. xm 
so barren from our point of view. All plans or the extension 
of Toc H there have to be put forward in the face or an almost 
complete lack of public transport after the hours of darkness, 
if not before! 

Within the Area there are now nearly fifty Branches and 
groups at work in the towns, villages and hamlets. This 
number is increasing slowly but steadily, as it has done since 
the end of the war when there were only remnants of seven- 
teen units, of a pre-war total of forty-odd still in existence. 
The three Divisions (Constable, Gogs and Norfolk) were 
formed to overcome the impossibility of maintaining personal 
contact with the furthermost units under an Area administra- 
tive system. This structure is top-heavy in the two smaller 
Divisions, but further extensions should in time counterbalance 
the present incongruity of having a Division numerically little 
larger than a District. 

_ To be effective Toc H must be typical of the locality in which 
it serves. We believe this to be generally true in the East 
Anglian Area where individuality, a modicum of sound com- 
mon sense, good neighbourliness at its best and utter sincerity 
E EE ur nes ie moti 
M followin Ys er d he by prolonga 
Toc H); it is an ud m di MN NET. T 
the countryman's wa of life ; 5 ETT Vytempa perve 
may be used to quick decis; i apt ihg foreigner who 
) q ecisions. Let him not come too hastily 


to the conclusion that, 
e wherever he m i 
are different—and better! PME 
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Building a 'Bus Shelter 


HE GALASHIELS UNIT has a special technique for 

dealing with jobs; a casual word is spoken, to which no 
one appears to pay the slightest attention, and then like Topsy, 
the thing just grows. 

It was my first appearance at the Unit, after returning from 
holiday, that I heard mention made of a "bus shelter. Con- 
juring up a picture of a peaceful country lane carefully dis- 
figured by a contraption of two metal uprights with a bit of 
corrugated iron on top for a roof, my day-dream was rudely 
dispelled by the si-kcning thought that Toc H might be 
implicated. Hasty enquiries elicitated the information that it 
was being consider: i: that people visiting the hospital at Peel, 
the largest in our avea. had to wait in all kinds of weather for 
"buses (the hospita! being some distance from the main road); 
that the idea was a good one. 


Fools and Transport 


At frequent intervals I learned that the shelter was "coming 
along fine”, but it was not until the news was imparted that 
Ladhope and Selkirk units would be giving a hand that I 
realised that there might be more to it than a couple of joists 
and a roof. Then the pace quickened. Jobbie’s demands 
increased—lorries would be needed, transport for the fellows, 
sand and cement, timber, picks and shovels for the “heavy 
digging". The last item brought home to me the aptness of 
the name for the job and I idly considered just how many 
‘buses were to be sheltered. 

The start of the job saw the better-dressed members of the 
Unit proceeding to the site very early one Sunday morning, 
Passing on their way a quarry where the other members were 
breaking stones. I thought we at least might have stopped 
and given them a word of encouragement for the future. But 
Ume pressed. A great earthen embankment at the site had to 
be excavated. Out came the shovels. Down came the picks. 

he sensation in the elbow when a stoutly wielded pick strikes 
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At work on the excavating. 


an immovable object defies description—but one becomes 
hardened to it and convinced that there is no suci thing as 
the good carth—only densely packed boulders. 


Breaking the Back 


Eventually thirty feet of the embankment was laid low and 
then in what I thought was very bad taste Jobbie proceeded 
to throw back on to the site a selection of the largest boulders. 
‘Bottoming’ was his excuse. Meanwhile the stone breakers’ 
products had been mixed with sand, cement and water (nearest 
source, miles away) and this concoction was spread over the 
houlders, care being taken to avoid a number of little wooden 
boxes which were dear to the heart of our joiner. Jobbie, 
who was O.C, cement, muttered about the boxes too, and then 
announced that we could go home as the back was now broken. 
How true. ; 

Two more days were spent in building a brick retaining wall 
SS N 
Babe o xn ad t c light and the strength to 

€ building was already in use by an appreciative 


blic 
Mu Davin RicHMOND. 
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freeing Workers from Worry 


sa this article our concern is mainly for the potential 

Iu a, my commitments, in the mood to test his vocation 

worker wth í » chole-tiie service, but who may be deterred from 

jor Em jm through absence of provision for his old age. 
off cris : ` 


HIS ARTICLE is intended for committee members and 


paid workers in socia! service organisations. To the 
former it says: Have you | wight of the future of your paid 
staff when they are no longc: she to carry out their full duties? 
For the worker the qucstion is: Vill the State pension to which 
you will become entiried at coe of sixty (or sixty-five if you 
are a man) be sufficient for your needs, if you have no other 


form of superannuat. 


In both cases the Social \vorxers’ Pension Fund provides 
an answer. — Sponsored by tře National Council of Social 
Service, which acts as 'i'rustec, the Fund is open to any organisa- 
tion wholly engaged in social work, and to anyone employed 
by such an organisation either as a field worker, administra- 
tive or clerical, full or part-time. 


At the present moment there are over 200 organisations, 
some large, many quite small, participating in the Fund and 
more than 1,000 members have been enrolled; these numbers 
ae increasing daily. The inflow of contributions is nearly 
43,000 every month; two-thirds of this is invested in Govern- 
ment or other gilt-edged stocks, and the remainder in securities 
approved by the Trustees. The Fund is governed by a 
M gement Committee of fourteen members, half of whom 
ae sent the employing organisations and half the individual 
ontributors. 

Having been approv 
nder the Fin 


ed by the Commissioners of Inland 
ance Act, 1921, this scheme has a con- 
antage over many others in that the worker pays 
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i ibutions, which 
practically no income tax on his ER eti ular AA wale 
treated as an "allowable expense - u ipar dum ales 
of pensions (which compare favourably bi n 1 E as m 
other schemes) are contained in a leaflet which may T cm 
free from the Secretary, Social Workers m t iu , c/o 
the National Council of Social Service, d coded y 
London, W.C.1. The following is a brief summary ot the 
main points: E. 

(à) Entry at any age : no medical examination. 

(b) Usual contributions: § per cent. of salary from ine member 
and the same amount from the organisation; smaller or larger 
contributions can be arranged, ¢.g.. for back serv! 

(c) Retirement age : normally sixty for women, sixty-Rve for men; 
earlier or later retirement or for Ml-health, w^  »ension 


adjusted. |] 

(d) Withdrawal of employee before reaching retiren cnt age, (i) 
The worker may leave his contributions in the Urn dll he 
reaches retirement age; he will then receive à  sencion the 


amount of which will depend on the combined contributions 
of himself and the employing organisation. (11) if, however, 
he wishes to take a cash payment on withdrawal, his own con- 
tributions will be refunded plus compound interest. The 
employer's contributions are not returnable. 


(c) Transfer of worker to other employment. If the new employ- 
ing body also participates in the Social Workers’ Pension Fund, 
there is no break; if it has another pension scheme the Manage- 
ment Committee. may allow transfer of the worker’s and the 
corresponding employer’s contributions to the new scheme. 


(f) Specially negotiated arrangements have been made covering the 
case of a member of the Fund who transfers from a voluntary 


organisation to the service of a local authority or to other statu- 
tory employment. 


(g) Death while in service. If a member wishes to provide for a 
relative or other dependant in the event of his death while in 
service, he may arrange for the dependant to receive the whole 
of the contributions that have been paid in, together with 
interest, This will involve a slight reduction in the member’s 
eventual pension, if he reaches normal retirement age. Ifa 
member dies in service without hay 
estate will receive his ow 
those paid in by the em 


ing made a nomination, his 
n contributions with interest, but not 
ploying organisation, E.C. 
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Branch Briefs 


4 box at the Pavilion for visitors' magazines and periodicals 
E Ed by Torquay. The collection is sorted each week 
is 5 distributed in the wards of the local hospital and other 
and ais 

institutions. : 

" At the second annual reunion of Dersy Camp for Boys, a 
hundred lads gathered round a wonderful cake representing a 
camp. A 1 

p Early this year Horneast_e revived their annual concert at 
the Youth Centre, when a large and appreciative audience 
enjoyed a varied programme which included “The Village 
Conjuror" given by the Toc H Players. 

V. ParksTONE ate looking for a wooden or Nissen-type hut for 


use as a beach hut for crippled children. Its condition does 
not matter, as they wil! soon put it in order. Suggestions to: 
Ron. Edwards, 1 Albert Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 


“Though Toc H we: forceful, they spoiled good opportuni- 
ties by carelessness’—i.xtract from Manchester City News. 
(It is only fair to add ihat this passage occurred in a report of 
the match Toc H Rugby Club v. Prestwich, which the former 
team won by 13 to © points.) 

One of Tussy’s earliest engagements since his return home 
was at Oxrorp’s Guest-night, when some 300 members and 
friends heard him tell of his recent tour in Canada and the 
U.S.A. 

Fl Congratulations to TorrENHAM on a well produced brochure, 
compiled and printed by the members. It presents a convinc- 
Ing picture, and is effective testimony of the ‘life’ of the Branch. 
Z At a whist drive held by WessLey, two members of their 
Blind Social Club, now in its fifth year, played with Braille 
cards. 

id A recent visitor to Harrenpen was P. N. Sutherland- 
Graeme, for many years Chairman of the Central Executive, 


now Lord Lieutenant of Orkney and an old member of the 
Branch. 


E We 


Ve learn from the Annual Report of Bricuton & Hove 
Holid 


ay Fund for Handicapped Children” that in the last 


I2I 


three years nearly 500 weckly holidays have E GEM p 
deserving children. Branches within a aaae rd = o 
Brighton are invited to join in the scheme. , E 3 oM 
R. J. Read, 3 Heath Hill Avenue, Lower Bevendean, Brighton. 


Æi Our apologies to Kuxc's Norton for the omission of their 
3 f : : COMAS Pc 
Branch from the ‘key’ to West Midlands Arca in the February 


JOURNAL. 
Builders are Trumps 


HERE CAN BE no knowing just what might happen 


when a Toc H Branch looks round for ways ot ` aising 
the wind’. Even the most ordinary money-raiser: zors:;tmes 
101 A d 1 -rí " s 
bring surprising results. The#anging together of ; and 
the brewing of cups of tea at a Jumble Sale quits- ends 
hr 3 n 
in a useful ‘kitty’ and some new-found friends for toe Uvanch, 


but whoever heard of anything really good coming ou: of a 
whist drive, except a small cash profit and perha»s a rather 
excited ‘booby’ clutching a Woolworth's gadget guaranteed to 
simplify potato-peeling? 

Edgbaston Branch in West Midlands Arca has a story to 
tell. Two years ago its members started a series of whist 
drives to support their work for blind children and adults. 
The evenings became well-attended social events, meeting a 
local need tor fellowship of the kind they offered, so much so 
that when the series was finished quite a protest went up. In 
response, the far-sighted Branch suggested the formation of a 
Social Club to meet fortnightly on Branch premises, a proposal 
quickly accepted and enthusiastically carried out. 

"sis the fourth mecting a Toc H man gave an outline of 
Toc H and the Builders’ Scheme, and put across the suggestion 
ae” the Social Club might like to become 
i : o be known as the Edgbaston Builders 
c Je was emphasised that enrolment as a Builder was not 
ent Conr eit sin her a Mama 
catering and hing ` Y diee the Club took D uM 

arrangement of programme. Christian names 


were by then being used and the objects of the Club were in 
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These are to develop friendliness and C. 
qct d s i al activitic 
no doubt al residents and friends, to promote se ic FS 
E clo the Toc H Branch in its various cfforts an 
elp "Ale 
o de he enrolment of Toc H Builders. sedi 
encourage i now has à membership of twenty-eight; fifteen 
9 u D ale a É 
The qmd have been enrolled, and active help has been 
uilder: 


7a j TI is a possibility that 
lied ood Branch jobs. There 1s a po y 
Nin ES in some cases to full membership of Toc H. 
this ma ‘ 


Branch presented the Club members with Builders 
rá Ts m O 

n which are proudly worn at meetings and elsewhere. 

P dgbaston has led a trump and other Branches may be able 


| K.A.R. 
to follow suit. 
e ‘ D " 14 
Out o? the Blue 
This account of am oii ig NSS, made in reply ło an 
appeal for a eoureless set for ou irai n GRAHAM NICKLIN, 
Manchester Hon. Arca 7 
HIS IS A STORY cf bow a smell beginning can snowball 
into something much larger. A member brought a leg- 


less invalid and his invalid wife tc our Birthday Party. On 
the following Monday he «old us that he had no wireless set, 
so we decided without much ado co procure one by hook or 
by crook. Unknown to anyone clse the Treasurer wrote to 
the Daily Mirror pointing out we would repair any set offered 
from the neighbourhood of our Branch. Three weeks 
later the Editor published the letter. Immediately offers 
poured in to the astonished Padre whose address had been 
given. The offers continued to arrive for a further fortnight 
and numbered 120. Offers of all-mains sets, battery sets, 

eee nade sets and cash. One lady offered to bu 
ite a e. 6 Las a set and a fortnight's holiday for 
i ui me with a pram for any other deserving case. 
Whelmed and uds dizz) SÉ. T er n or ur 
took two-and-a-half Rater ia " Du gu Sirer 
2 whole week to By Sort the letters; it took four men 
MAN Piy to each one. Wireless sets arrived by 
: and shanks-pony. To cuta long 


C * 
Story short ae p. arcar 
» we have now managed to distribute a goodly 


ee __. 


ber to deserving cases but still have some requiring repair. 
a d the donors of those sets we declined with thanks to 
Mc H in their own town. Mice if your Branch 
is offered a set—you'll realise what started ita : 

We have now the larger job of finding more deserving cases 
(and there are plenty of older people either without a set or 
who cannot afford to get the one they have repaired). 

The splendid response to the appeal showed us that Toc H 
wasn’t so unknown as we thought. Most writcrs praised 
Toc H and appeared cager to help. If the need fita be shown 
to people we are now agreed that they will respond. 

The whole affair was saddened by the death of our legless 
friend ten days after the newspaper had published our 
Treasurer’s letter. The widow has received the ‘est set and 
most of the money. y 

Needless to say we have gained a host of pen-trienós and, 
already, two probationers for Toc H (Women's Section). 


INtck. i 
l 
j LIGHT e 
"Tis silent now, : 
Where men have sat and talked awhile b 
With faces lit by friendship's smile 
Leaping with joy to any task i 
Which others in their need may ask, " 
They make their vow. i 
The Lamp burns bright th 
In stillness of the darkened room i 
lts gleam dispelling transient gloom. ga 
A voice speaks soft, thanksgiving, proud, | ok 
And those who pray with head low bowed 
Ask strength to fight. ha 
New strengthened, they, : 
emembering those who grow not old te 
Whose pure example make men bold ki 
To follow in the way they led, " 
Find paths of service new to tread. Ch 
N. P. Ashford. and 


, Editor. 
P H Journal 


| ——7 
phe Fditor * 
of space t 
hat evel effort is made to i 
Jobmastery and Service 

DITOR, 2 
EN icle on Jobmastery in 
the January JOURNAL 18 RERO 
mae: | feel some units nee 
‘pep’ re Service. | However, 
sood as it is, I am sorry to see 
that the ‘extension’ of Toc. H 
has been left out as a possible joh 
for members. Perhaps the Cen- 
tral Executive do not class this 
important work as a Toc H job 
in the ‘service’ sense of the word. 


For reasons 


Round here we do. Let me 
explain, 

During the last three years 
several Louth members have 


been devoting some of their spare 
time to visiting villages round 
Louth, making contacts and help- 
Ing to get new units started. To 
date four units are established— 
three with Branch status, nearly 
‘ty members enrolled, and jobs 
galore done. All the men are 
keen, 
During J 


| anuary all the units 
Ve given 


P. me old and lonely 
ad E lr villages a first-rate 
xg entertainment; it has 
a grand corporate job. One 

got busy sawing logs and 


took the 
;. ^" round the yi 
Christmas pres he village as 


and need Es for the old 


gelcomes letters on all 
he right ts reserved 
print a represen 


F 5l The Open Hustings 


matters concerning Toc m ; 
to shorten letters received, 
tative selection. 


Another unit looks after the War 
Memorial (it’s a credit to them) 
and thirty-six rose trees have been 
planted in remembrance of thos 
who lost their lives in the vc 
Wars. In another village the 
church path (Afty yards leng) 
needed renovating, so the Tor H 
chaps including the Methodist 
members eot busy and made a 
first-rate job of it. 

These are just a few, examples 
of what is being done 
sce, we feel that ‘extension’ as 
Service is all part of Jobmastery, 
and no doubt, there are dozens 
of chaps in other units doing the 
same. It is something that can 
be copied to the advancement of 
Toc H. What say you? 

Louth, Lincs. Harry Travis. 
Drar Eprror, 

On January 1, I made a resolu- 
tion that if I heard anyone men- 
tion the word ‘frustration’ again, 
l would hit him for six. 

,. On January 3, I received the 
loc H Journat, in which the 
Central Executive publish a pro- 
phecy that there will grow up **a 
pOVetbA .ofscspiutot daas der o ot 
Mie suia inem 

í outlook . |”, etc. 
; If wc continue to talk about 
“stration long enough, the time 


———ÜÜ! 


will come when we all believe i 

it, so let us cease being Jeremia : 

and stop spreading gloom an 
:spondency. 

E Digative Team seem to 

be suffering from indigestion and 

the hest cure for that is to go and 


do some hard work. 
Luton. Frank R. Ficc. 


Dear Eprron, 

You ask for comments on the 
interesting and provocative article 
on Jobmastery in the Janu- 
ary Journas. Here are a couple 
of points out of the many that 
might be raised. 

t. Jobmastery and jobs. It 
is an exceedingly dangerous 
thing and already fertile in much 
mischief to loc H to take the 
Second Point of the Compass 
alone and out of its context. 
From this has arisen that feverish 
hunt for jobs and the tendency 
of seeking jobs for jobs’ sake. 
There is only one job in Toc H 


finely expressed in the closing | 
words of the Toc H Prayer. The | 


many personal jobs are excellent 
in themselves and splendid for 
training and of course to be 


encouraged, but they are by no | 


means of necessity Toc H Jobs 
however good they may be. In 
the Compass the all comprehen- 
sive (or compassing) phrase is in 
the Fourth Point; the First Poini | 
is Toc H’s gate of approach te 
this—Friendship or Fellow- 
ship; true friendship cannot be | 
found without Understanding 
(Fairmindedness); and necessarily | 
an understanding friendship wil] 
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manifest itself in Service. ‘The 
full idea of Toc H is that of 
leaven—not merely that you 
should aspire to Citizenship but 
that you may fire others by your 
example to follow. The health 
of a Branch is not in the tale of 
its jobs but in its impact on the 
community. Much of this has 
heen obscured, (2) by the hunt 
for jobs, and (2) by the growth 
of the notion with its consequent 
shifting of responsi lity that the 
Jobmaster is the Job-Finder-in- 
Chief. So I suggest abolish the 
office of Jobmas: with its 
sinister connotation and leave the 
health of the Branch in the hands 
of the Pilot. 


1 


2. WU E der Ficka 
know this has been preached by 
H.Q. oflicers, even Padres at 
times, but what treason to 
Toc H! Ts it really contended 
that Local Government, so 


circumscribed and legally hedged 
about, or even Parliament, com- 
mands a wider ficld than Toc H? 
Or that a Councillor or M.P. 
cannot spare onc night in a fort- 
night or three wecks or a month 
to attend his Branch meeting? 
If you could find one who is 
really bitten with Toc H to 
think that membership of these 
councils does in fact widen his 
vision would he not feel impel- 
led to impart some of this to his 
Branch? Is the party politician 
or the local Councillor so exalted 
that he can find no more inspira- 
tion from Toc H? 


Kent, *" K inco", 


Missing Members 


ITOR, 
De aad thousand men have 
e membership form and 
become members of Ae E Pose 
early in the 192055. The present 
active membership, however, is 
ahout 20,000. These figures 
clearly show the big urnon 
membership which has taken 
miro Many former active 
members have fallen out because: 
of increasing age and responsi bili- 
age, the War and other 
One important reason 


signed th 


ties, marr! 


reasons. 

is undoubtedly that the estat 
lished pattern of Branch life 
ceased to appeal, wiiils! An 
membership lacks attract:on. 


Judging from personel expe 
ence, there is no doubt that most 
of these formerly active members 
of Toc H will always respond to 
help the Movement, and indced 
still consider themselves mem- 
bers in spirit, although their 
names will no longer be found 
on Branch Rolls. A minority of 
these are Builders, but many no 
longer have any active contact 
with Toc H. May I suggest 
that a strong drive to re-enlist all 
this latent support is now over- 
due, particularly if it were backed 


"P by a personal letter 
Tubby, 


During the | 


from 


ast twenty years 
AN average age of the member- 
n Ah from under thirty 
v orty. Should wc not 
mo eon gage experiments 
il c Present established 

of Branch life, especially 


in order to encourage the “under 
‘Thirties’ to become active mem- 
bers of Toc H. Are there any 
suggestions for tackling these two 
big problems? 

G. W. ASHFIELD. 


London, S.W.19. 


Better Results 


Dear EDITOR, 

One of our recent Branch 
meetings was devoted to discuss- 
ing the subject—‘‘How to get 
better results in Toc H". 

We were determined at the 
end of the meeting to sec that 
ine outcome of our discussion was 
put before others and not 
allowed to be forgotten or wasted. 

We are therefore putting these 
thoughts and suggestions before 
as manv of the Family as we can 
hoping that some help and assist- 
ance may be found amongst 
them. 

Our main points of suggestion 
and amendments are :— 


1. That the Toc H move- 
ment should refrain from stress- 
ing the ‘‘good old days". We 
feel that it is pleasant to have a 
history but that it is more vital 
to have a future. 


2. We feel that our great 
need is for new and especially 
voung blood. To satisfy this we 
must be prepared to go to them 
and not wait for them to come to 
us. The largest percentage of 
youth will today be found in the 
dance-halls, the cinemas or pub- 
lic houses. The contact of these 
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young people will be a special 


problem for each Branch accord- 
ing to its circumstances. 

That a Publicity member 
should be appointed for cach 
Branch who should be 
responsible for (a) advertisement 
in their local newspapers of 
Branch activities, (6) in all local 
hostels, and (c) to see that attrac- 
tive notices are placarded in a 
prominent position outside their 
meeting place. 

4. That in Headquarters we 
suggest a competent and lively 
Public Relations Officer could 
operate with profit, on a broader 
scale, publicity for the movement 
as a whole and that valuable 
results could be obtained through 
the directed activities of this 
official. 

5. hat in order to get new 
ideas and methods the staff 
should comprise, as far as pos- 
sible, young people who are able 
to give these ideas and put them 
into operation, 

6. That Branches should, 
wherever they can, work to- 
gether as far as is possible, We 
feel that this criticism is especi- 
ally true of London Branches. 

9. nk ordinary Branch 
meetings should not he confined 
merely to male visitors but that 
invitations should he wider and 
should include the opposite sex, 
as it is felt that female visitors 
would not get Toc H in truc 
perspective. through one Guest- 
night alonc. Roy SrnicGs, 
Mark 2, London. 


NENNEN I HUE 


Rebuilding 


Dear EDITOR, 

While 1 think we would all 
agree that anything in the nature 
of stunts or cheap publicity 
should be strenuously avoided, ir 
does seem to ine that 1f we are to 
capture the imagination and 
idealism of youth we have got to 
do something that is Big, Bold 
and Imaginative. Why not then 
Build Bravely, and in the Zeral 
sense ? 

Admittedly there arc innumer- 
able difliculties to be overcome 
before voluntary labour could be 
utilised effectively on such tasks 
as rebuilding, obviously 
building is the job of the skilled 
technician rather than the well- 
meaning volunteer. Neverthe- 
less, these difficulties are not 
insurmountable and such schemes 
have met with a considerable 
degree of success on the Con- 
tinent. where parties of students 
and other willing but unskilled 
people, under expert guidance, 
have done much to clear away 
the débris of war and so help 
lay the foundations of Peace. 

Nevertheless, I feel that if 
only Toe H could make a small 
start at practical rebuilding, not 
only might we make a useful 
contribution to the community 
but we would once again regain 
that spirit of Adventure, Com- 
radeship and high-hearted happi- 
ness that was once the hallmark 
of our movement. 


South Croydon. 


and 


A. D. Dee 
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